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back to their efficiency. The weight of evidence seems to be that the 
education of the negro up to the present time has not increased his 
value as a laborer, nor induced him to enter, with fair prospects for 
success, occupations requiring skilled labor. As a result of his com- 
parative inefficiency, he commands but about 80 per cent of the wages 
given whites working in the same capacity. Proprietors of mills and 
factories in the south do not pronounce favorable opinions as to the 
employment of negroes. Even in northern cities, where abundant 
opportunities are given, it is found that, outside of domestic employ- 
ment and the quasi-domestic employments of barbers, coachmen, 
hostlers, and waiters, comparatively few engage at skilled labor. A 
comparison with the Indians living on New York reservations is de- 
cidedly favorable to the Indians. Such statistics as are available on 
the subject of the accumulation of property by the negroes do not 
indicate that they are gaining at a very rapid rate. The assessed 
valuation per capita of their property ranges from one-twentieth to 
one-fortieth of the assessed valuation of property held by whites. 
There is evidence, however, that they are gradually increasing their 
holdings of farms, as evidenced by acreage instead of value, in some 
states. 

The conclusion of the author, from the statistics before him, and 
also from the analogies of other inferior races which have come in 
contact with the whites, is "that the tendencies of the colored race 
are now downward and toward extinction, and can only be arrested 
by radical and far-reaching changes in their moral nature." 

Miles Menander Dawson. 



INFANT MORTALITY IN PRUSSIA. 



Kinder sterblichkeit sozialer Bevolkerungsgruppen insbesondere im 
preussischen Staate und seiner Provinzen. In Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Bevb'lkerung in Deutschland seit dem Anfange dieses Jahrhunderts. 
By Dr. Seutemann. Tubingen, 1894. 

In 1877 the Prussian Statistical Bureau further improved their 
valuable registration methods by regularly classifying statistical data 
of births and deaths according to social classes, and the results for 
infant mortality are embodied in this valuable work. About one- 
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third of the report is devoted to a review of earlier publications upon 
the same subject. 

The statistics of cities had been already examined to illustrate the 
differences in infant mortality in different localities, and its distribu- 
tion according to density was recognized. There were also some 
early attempts to compare infant mortality in various social classes. 
The first probably was made in 1830 by Chateauneuf {De la duree 
de la vie chez le riche et chez le pauvre. — Ann. d' Hygiene publigue, 
Tome III ; 1830). Caspar, in 1835, in a similar work, argued that 
out of 1000 deaths of infants under 5 years of age 57 belonged to the 
nobility and 345 to the occupants of almshouses. Later statisticians 
examined infant mortality rates in cities in connection with the calling 
or trade of the mother and father. 

Thus Seutemann undertook this work after its foundations had been 
well laid by others. It was known that deaths of infants vary accord- 
ing to density of population, occupation, income, and, to a certain 
extent, according to social classes, although the latter relation was 
known only for the cities. It remained for Seutemann to examine 
the class relations more in detail, and to show these relations for city 
and country. 

The Prussian population is divided according to six chief social 
classes : — 

1. The independent in property, calling, or business. (Selbst- 
sttindigen.) 

2. Public employees not subject to removal, such as civil employees, 
including postal and railroad officials. (Slaats- und Gemeindebeamten.) 

3. Those occupying positions requiring intelligence but who are 
subject to removal, including private officials and private employees. 
{Privatbeamlen.) 

4. Wage-earners with regular employment, such as journeymen, 
assistants, operatives, apprentices, etc. (Gesellen, Gehilfen, Fabrik- 
arbeiter.) 

5. Wage-earners without regular employment, such as day-laborers, 
temporarily hired servants, etc. (Tagelohner.) 

6. The class of domestics (Dienstbosen) and servants (Gesinde). 
Added to these are three minor classes, as follows : — 

7. Members of the standing army, navy, and police. 

8. Private gentlemen (Rentners) and pensioners. 

9. Public almshouse occupants. 
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Seutemann examines each of these several classes in detail and 
compares them with each other as follows : — 

A. Servants (Gesinde). — The Gesinde or menials, although a part 
of the class of hired servants, nevertheless offer certain well-marked 
and noteworthy characteristics. Infant mortality is greater in this 
class than in any other. 



Almshouse people, . . 

Menials (Class 6), . . 
Day-laborers (Class 5), 
Gehilfen (Class 4), . . 
Independent (Class 1), . 
Private officials (Class 3), 
Public officials (Class 2), 



42.15 per cent die under one year. 

33.19 " " " " 

25.12 " " " " 

22.84 " " " " 

21.59 " " " " 

21.11 " " " " 

20.31 " " " " 



The servant class, here represented as having the highest rate of 
infant mortality, has also about one-fifteenth of all the births. The 
cause of this high rate is worthy of careful investigation. Seutemann 
sees this cause in the high rate of illegitimate children, the number of 
married menials of the male sex being very small. Furthermore, " if 
the number of married serving people were doubled and tripled they 
would still be in no true proportion to the number of births that are 
registered in the Gesindeklasse." He estimates the illegitimate births 
at six-tenths and the legitimate births at four-tenths of all births, and 
as the mortality among illegitimates is always excessive he maintains 
this to be the main cause of the high infant mortality in the group. 
There is also a great difference in the rates of infant mortality 
between city and country districts for legitimates of this class, as well 
as for all illegitimates. 

It is worthy of notice that the mortality rate of all the children of 
this class is greater in the city districts than the mortality rate of all 
illegitimates. This is particularly true in the lower provinces, where 
the percentage of illegitimates is excessive. Cities of East and "West 
Prussia, Pomerania, Posen, and Schleswig-Holstein had in 1876, to 
every legitimate birth in the class of menials, 18.5, 16.5, 8, and 12.5 
illegitimate births, respectively, while in the cities of Westphalia and 
Rhineland provinces the proportions were 1 to 3.5, and 2.5, respect- 
ively. 

B. Wage-Earners without Regular Employment, Day-Laborers, etc. 
(Tagelohner), and the Glass of Wage-Earners with Regular Employ- 
ment (Gesellen, Gehilfen). — The proportion of infant mortality in the 
classes here considered are 25.12 and 22.84 per cent, respectively. 
In the class of Privatbeamten the percentage is 21.11, and in the class 
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of Selbststiindigen 21.59. The higher rate for the working classes is 
supposedly due to the industrial activity of the wife ; here also there 
is an inconsiderable number of illegitimate births. Still another 
reason for high infant mortality in this class is the relatively high 
birth rate, and, as Westergaard has shown for Copenhagen, the per- 
centage of infant mortality for different-sized families is, in families 
with from 1 to 4 children, 22.6 per cent ; from 5 to 8, 30.2 per cent ; 
and from 9 to 12, 49.5 per cent. Absence of psychological restraints 
and the early age of marriage also tend to give the same results. An 
interesting comparison shows the percentage in different social groups 
for different ages. It is to be expected that in the more intelligent 
classes we should find more marriages among the older people. 



Number of 

Years 

Married. 


1st Group.* 
(Higher Classes.) 


2nd Group. 
(Hand Workers.) 


3rd Group. 

(Clerks.) 


4th Group. 
(Domestics.) 


5th Group. 
(Laborers.) 


Less than 5... 
5 to 9 


Per Cent. 
17.6 
17.4 
15.2 
25.5 
24.3 


Per Cent. 
22.2 
20.2 
16.4 
22.8 
18.4 


Per Cent. 
31.6 
19.8 
15.2 
18.7 
14.7 


Per Cent. 
30.1 
19.4 
14.6 
19.5 
16.4 


Per Cent. 
34.2 
23.7 


10 to 14 

15 to 24 

25 and more. . 


14.7 
18.3 
9.1 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



The obvious deduction is that in the marriages among the younger 
people we should expect greater fertility, and therefore greater infant 
mortality, as shown in these mortality percentages : — 





Under 5 Years. 


5-9 Years. 


10-14 Years. 


15-24 Years. 


25 Years and 
Over. 


1st Group 

2nd " 

3rd " 

4th " 

5th " 


0.99 
1.11 
0.92 
1.11 

1.27 


2.59 
2.52 
2.27 
2.46 
2.76 


3.70 
3.51 
3.23 
3.28 
3.83 


4.24 
4.32 
3.77 
4.13 

4.79 


4.80 
4.91 
4.35 
4.70 
5.26 



There is, furthermore, a difference between the infant mortality 
rates of the classes 5 and 4, the latter being considered the more in- 
telligent group. 

C. The Glass of Independents (Selbststandigen). — In both city and 
country the infant mortality among this class is less, although the 
difference between it and Class 4 is not very great, and varies in 

* The " groups " here are not exactly equivalent to the six original social divisions. 
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different periods. The variations in the infant mortality in the class 
of wage-earners can be explained only by variations and changes in 
the general economic welfare, whereas infant mortality among the 
Independents remains about the same from period to period. The 
following table shows these differences : — 

Percentage of Infant Mortality to 100 Births. 



Gehilf en (Class 4) 

Day-laborers (Class 5). . . 

Menials (Class 6) 

Independents (Class 1)... 

Rentners (Class 8) 

Private officials (Class 3), 
Public officials (Class 2). 
Military (Class 7) 



1877-79. 



21.95 
24.02 
32.91 
21.38 
22.99 
21.78 
20.31 
19.73 



22.81 
24.81 
33.10 
21.47 
24.31 
21.15 
20.75 
20.13 



1883-85. 



23.21 
25.53 
33.63 
21.94 
24.46 
21.23 
20.53 
19.77 



22.52 
25.01 
32.85 
21.35 
23.99 
20.95 
19.72 
18.21 



Seutemann concludes that infant mortality increased to a consider- 
able extent in consequence of the " hard times " of 1880-85. The 
independent class did not suffer by this to any great extent, — a 
phenomenon which he explains by the fact that the crisis of 1880 
was primarily a relaxation of the spirit of enterprise and a loss of 
confidence accompanied by great reductions in wholesale prices. The 
necessary result was lessened demand for labor, reduction in wages, 
and loss of work. On the other hand, retail prices were not much 
affected, so that the smaller merchants and retail dealers or, largely, 
the class of independents, were not much harmed. 

City and country life in the various Prussian provinces show numer- 
ous variations in the relations of this class to the group of wage- 
earners. Saxony and the Rhine provinces show interesting deviations 
from the rule, for here, both in the country and city regions, the infant 
mortality is greater in the class of the independents. 

In these provinces the industries are more numerous than in the 
rest of Prussia. This difference does not hold for all densely settled 
districts, however, notably in Westphalia, Schlesia, and Berlin, but in 
the less industrial parts of Prussia the conditions are widely in favor 
of the independents. 

D. Rentners, Pensioners, etc. — This class cannot be distinctly 
separated from the preceding, but the infant mortality in this group 
is very different from that of the class of independents. The mor- 
tality of infants is here so great that it resembles that of the day wage- 
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earners (Class 5). The rate for this class in the entire state is 24.24 
per cent, which is above the average for all callings and classes 
(23.95). This condition is borne out in all the provinces almost with- 
out exception. 

The country districts show a greater infant mortality than the cities 
in this class. The cause of the excessive mortality is supposed by 
Seutemann to be the older age of the parents. Another significant 
fact is the proportion of boys to girls. The rate of boys born in the 
rentner class is greater than that for any other class, and infant mor- 
tality among boys is higher than among girls. 

E. Officials (Privaibeamten, Gemeindebeamten, etc.). — This class 
represents a much higher grade in the social scale. Their relations 
to labor, to daily bread, etc., are widely different from those of the 
class of wage-earners, and we find a corresponding difference in the 
rate of infant mortality. 

In cities the differences are not so great, but in the country districts 
the mortality rates are more favorable. In cities the mortality may 
even be greater than among wage-earners. The total number of 
children born in this group is not very large. The mortality among 
children of public officials in the country regions, however, is com- 
paratively high, while for private officials it is very low. A distinc- 
tion can also be drawn between military and public and private officials. 

Seutemann concludes with a general consideration of infant mor- 
tality by classes in the different portions of the country. 

Infant Mortality in Percentage of Total Born. 






Berlin 

Schlesia 

Brandenburg 

West Prussia 

Posen 

East Prussia 

Saxony 

Pomerania 

Bhineland 

Hessia 

Schleswig-Holstein. . . 

Hannover 

"Westphalia 



.1 


09 

a 

o 




a 
fi> 

a 
3 


"^ 3 

Ch O 


■§ ' s 

" o 


1 
1 


30.26 


36.76 


37.11 


28.44 


23.35 


22.29 


16.62 


29.18 


35.47 


28.10 


29.78 


25.42 


24.58 


21.96 


27.72 


33.54 


29.21 


27.06 


23.34 


23.44 


20.26 


26.23 


40.28 


25.91 


25.41 


22.45 


22.19 


20.28 


25.07 


33.42 


24.92 


22.93 


21.36 


21.88 


22.12 


24.99 


33.74 


24.99 


23.92 


21.38 


20.50 


22.86 


24.79 


33.12 


27.07 


22.55 


22.43 


20.80 


18.44 


23.08 


29.07 


22.67 


23.18 


19.51 


21.41 


22.40 


21.60 


35.05 


23.53 


20.44 


19.32 


19.35 


19.40 


18.83 


28.24 


20.87 


17.92 


17.53 


16.11 


.15.67 


18.39 


28.27 


18.25 


19.37 


17.19 


14.64 


14.96 


18.20 


24.44 


18.26 


18.21 


16.42 


15.86 


16.10 


17.79 


23.00 


18.28 


17.88 


16.62 


16.52 


16.19 



2.40 
3.49 
2.42 
1.97 
2.09 
5.43 
2.75 
3.80 
3.22 
7.09 
4.69 
3.71 
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Here, from class to class, a decrease can be noted. The several 
regions are differently situated economically. In many there is a 
higher standard of life and of living, which would explain the differ- 
ences among the same class in different regions. Economic well- 
being in the several regions can be roughly shown by the last column, 
representing the direct state tax per capita. The higher tax rate 
represents here, in a rough way, higher wages, higher holdings, and a 
corresponding higher standard of life. 

The author sums up as follows : "As a result of these considera- 
tions, it appears that all classes have shared the differences in infant 
mortality in the different provinces. The reason lies in the circum- 
stance that the social character of a region influences and acts upon 
the standard of life in all gradations of society in such a way as to 
raise or lower the rate of mortality. If the average income is taken 
into consideration with the social distinctions, one can compare more 
satisfactorily the standard of life in different regions. But the differ- 
ent social character of a region itself creates important differences, 
for a great economic development affects not only the standard of life 
of the population, but with it comes also a higher culture, although 
not always in true proportion. Public improvements are more fre- 
quent in countries of wealth. Schools and other public institutions 
increase the intelligence and morality of the population, and thus 
affect the infant mortality. Public hygiene especially operates to 
prevent the increase of mortality, and has been the cause of effective 

decrease." 

Gary N. Calkins. 

INEBRIETY AND SUICIDE. 



Trunhsucht und Selbstmord und deren gegenseitige Beziehungen 
nebst einem statistischen Anhang und 2 Karten. By Dr. F. Prinzing. 
Leipzig, 1895. 

This is a very carefully prepared treatise dealing chiefly with the 
phenomena of inebriety and suicide in Europe. The writer has gone 
into great detail, has adopted a broad and liberal point of view, and 
handled his material with considerable discrimination and caution. 

The first chapter deals with inebriety in general, — its causes and 
results. The author maintains that spirituous liquors have their 



